PREFACE

the 'spontaneous overflow of powerful feeling' with
'pseudo-poetic diction', contrasting personifications
'occasionally prompted by passion' with these used
as 'a mechanical device of style, a family language
which writers in metre seem to lay claim to by pre-
scription* ; and so with Humanism.

Setting aside the narrower meaning ^which the
Oxford English Dictionary gives, viz. 'Literary culture:
esp. the study of the Greek and Roman classics which
came into vogue at the Renaissance', and taking it
in the larger sense indicated by the same authority,
'any system of thought or action concerned with
merely human interests (as distinguished from the
divine)', it is Still necessary to distinguish further,
for the champions of Humanism I have named are
not in the main contrasting Human with Divine
things, but are championing the claims of the Human
as opposed to the Natural. The opposite they have
in view is Naturalism, the doctrine and art of those
who, insisting on the animal nature of man, are ready-
to accept, in the fictten of Mr. T, F, Powys, of Mr.
Dreiser and others, Swift's delineation of mankind
in the Voyage to the Houyhnhnms* That is what Rous-
seau's return to nature seems to Mr. Babbitt and Mr.
Paul Elmer More to have led to* But this is not, of
course, the angle from which I am here concerned
with Humanism. I am using it more in the sense of
the Dictionary as given above. I mean by Humanism
a due respect for human nature in all its fullness
(therefore including our natural desires and instincts)
as distinguished from the claims of the divine, of the
other-worldly, religious inhibitions when the latter
are exaggerated so as to overshadow the former un-
duly or entirely, the Humanism instinct in the saying:
'The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the
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